I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. CowPER. 


Boston, November, 1889. 


36,000. 

[We print thirty-six 
thousand copies this 
month, and send to the 
editors of every news- 
paper and magazine in 
the United States and 
Territories and British 
North America. 

The cost of this distri- 
bution outside the State 
is paid principally by our 
“ American Humane 
Education Society.” | 


FEEDING THE PIGEONS. 

Every morning when 
we reach our editorial 
office we find about 
fifty pigeons waiting our 
arrival. 

They lodge in the 
tower of the Old South 
Church, where probably 
their ancestors have 
lodged since Boston 
was a colonial town. 

Our hour of feeding 
them is one of the 
happiest of the whole 
day, and a good begin- 
ning of what follows. 

We give next 
page the beautiful poem 
written by N. P. Willis 
some fifty years ago. 


K 
on Pop 
s. 
Vol. 22. ee No. 6. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


THE BELFRY PIGEON. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

On the cross-beam of the Old South bell 

The nest of a pigeon is builded well; 

In summer and winter that bird is there, 

Out and in with the morning air; 

I love to see him track the street, 

With his wary eye and active feet, 

And I often watch him as he springs, 

Circling the steeple with easy wings, 

Till across the dial his shade has pass’d, 

And the belfry edge is gained at last. 

*Tis a bird I love, with its brooding note, 

And the trembling throb in its mottled throat; 

There’s a human look in its swelling breast, 

And the gentle curve of its lowly crest; 

And I often stop with the fear I feel— 

He runs so close to the rapid wheel. 


Whatever is rung on that noisy bell— 

Chime of the hour or funeral knell— 

The dove in the belfry must hear it well. 

When the tongue swings out to the midnight 
moon— 

When the sexton cheerily rings for noon— 

When the clock strikes clear at morning light— 

When the child is waked with ‘ nine at night ”"— 

When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath air, 

Filling the spirit with tones of prayer— 

Whatever tale in the bell it heard, 

He broods on his folded feet unstirr’d ; 

Or, rising half in his rounded nest, 

He takes the time to smooth his breast, 

Then drops again with filmed eyes, 

And sleeps as the last vibration dies. 

Sweet bird! I would that I could be 

A hermit in the crowd like thee! 

With wings to fly to wood and glen, 

Thy lot, like mine, is cast with men; 

And daily, with unwilling feet, 

I tread, like thee, the crowded street; 

But, unlike me, when day is o’er, 

Thou canst dismiss the world and soar, 

Or, at a half-felt wish for rest, 

Canst smooth the feathers on thy breast, 

And drop, forgetful, to thy nest. 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
BIRDS. 

There is in the Louvre a charming little 
picture by Giotto, of St. Francis preaching to 
the birds. The saint’s face, with an earnest, 
loving expression, is looking up at the birds 
that, with outstretched necks and_half-open 
beaks, appear to catch his words. The old 
legend which this painting illustrates with all 
the artists’ vividness in presenting a story, is 
equally charming in its simplicity. It is 
follows : 


ST. AND THE 


as 
As St. Francis was going towards 
Bivagno, he lifted up his eyes and saw a multi- 
tude of birds. He said to his companions: 
‘Wait for me here while I preach to my little 
sisters, the birds.” The birds gathered around 
him and he spoke to them somewhat as follows: 

‘¢ My little sisters the birds, you owe much to 
God your creator, and ought to sing His praise 
at all times and in all places, because He has 
given you liberty and the air to fly about in; 
and though you neither spin nor sew, He has 
given you a covering for yourself and little 
ones. He sent two of your species into the ark 
with Noah that you might not be lost to the 
world. He feeds you though you neither sow 
nor reap. He has given you fountains and 
rivers in which to quench your thirst, and trees 
in which to build your nests. Beware, my little 


sisters, of the sin of ingratitude, and study 


| 


| 


always to praise the Lord.” As he preached, 
the birds opened their beaks, stretched out their 
necks, and flapped their wings, and bowed their 
heads to the earth. 

His sermon over, St. Francis made the sign 
of the cross, and the birds flew up into the air, 
singing sweetly their song of praise, and dis- 
persed towards the four quarters of the world, 
as if to convey the words they had heard to all 
the world. St. Colomba used to feed the sea- 
beaten herons that alighted on the Island of 
Iona. The sparrows would descend and eat out 
of St. Remi’s hands. And the birds would 
hover around the hermits of Montserrat and eat 
from their hands.— The Holy Family. 


THE BADGE OF CRUELTY. 


Is it not possible to persuade the women of 
Boston —the city we are proud to consider a 
centre of refinement, reason and intelligence — 
to take a decided stand in the matter of the 
slaughter of birds, and protect them by refusing 
to wear them? We are fostering a grievous 
wrong out of pure thoughtlessness. A bit of 
ribbon, or a bunch of flowers, or any of the 
endless variety of materials used by the milli- 
ner, would answer every purpose of decoration, 
without involving the sacrifice of bright and 
beautiful lives. But women do not know what 
they are doing when they buy and wear birds 
and feathers, or they never would do it. How 
should people brought up in cities know any- 
thing of the sacred lives of birds? What 
woman, whose head is bristling with their 
feathers, knows, for instance, the hymn of the 
song sparrows, the sweet jargon of the black- 
birds, the fairy fluting of the oriole, the lonely, 
lovely wooing call of the sandpiper, the cheerful 
challenge of the chickadee, the wild, clear 
whistle of the curlew, the twittering of the 
swallows as they go careening in wide curves 
through summer air, filling earth and heaven 
with tones of pure gladness, each bird a marvel 
of grace, beauty and joy? God gave us these 
exquisite creatures for delight and solace, and 
we suffer them to be slain by thousands for our 
‘‘adornment.” When I take note of the head- 
gear of my sex, a kind of despair overwhelms 
me. I go mourning at heart in an endless 
funeral procession of slaughtered birds, many 
of whom are like dear friends to me. From 
infancy I have lived among them, have watched 
them with the most profound reverence and 
love, respected their rights, adored their beauty 
and their song, and I could no more injure a 
bird than I could hurt a child. No woman 
would if she knew it. The family life of most 
birds is a lesson to men and women. But how 
few people have had the privilege of watching 
that sweet life, of knowing how precious and 
sacred it is, how the little beings guard their 
nests with almost human wisdom, and cherish 
their young with faithful, careful, self-sacrificing 
love. If women only knew these things, there 
is not one in the length and breadth of the land, 
I am happy to believe, who would be cruel 
enough to encourage this massacre of the 
innocents by wearing any precious rifled plume 
of theirs upon her person. 

Will not the women of Boston lead the way 
as a city of merciful women, and take vigorous 
steps toward putting an end to this outrage 
against our Mother Nature? Once let refined 
and cultivated women see the matter in its true 
light, refuse to wear feathers and refuse to allow 
their children to wear them, the evil in this 
city, at least, would soon disappear. And it 
would be a beginning — let the fine women lead 
the way, the rest will soon follow; the servant 
will not wear what the lady refuses to counte- 
nance, for, curiously enough, fashion is re- 
spected as much by the ignorant as by the 
cultured. * * * * How slight a sacrifice is 
this for us; how great a gain in the cause of 
humanity! At once, this day, this hour let us, 
in the name of love and pity, begin to try to 
save the birds.— CELIA THAXTER. 


— 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth, and birds are decreasing in this 
country. 


SPARE THE BIRDS! 
The Slaughter of the Innocents. 


BY MISS ELIZABETH FREELAND. 


O God! that Thou wouldst touch my tongue 


With fervor so divine, 

That ev’ry heart might feel my words 
As they were words of Thine. 

O Thou that know’st all human hearts, 
Know’st all they have or need, 

I pray Thee make them tender, 
And give me power to plead! 


Thou know’st the little birds, O Lord, 
The birds that Thou hast made; 

Thou seest them singing in the sun, 
And brooding in the shade. 


The bonny, bonny little birds! 
It is their hour of need; 

They have no power to beg for life; 
It is for them I plead. 


The human cry to God is still 
For mercy, mercy solely ; 
The birds sing only, ‘‘ God be praised,” 
And ‘“‘ Holy, holy, holy.” 
They have no power to cry to us 
When pride or fashion slays them 
For woman who pretends to love, 
And, Judas-like, betrays them— 


For woman, who will praise the song, 
Then bid them slay the singer, 

That the wee head or tortured breast 
Some added charm may bring her. 


Could ye but see the bright wings torn 
From birds alive and bleeding, 

And note their quivering agony, 
I had no need for pleading ; 

The wingless form flung in the dirt; 
Its deathly pain and terror 

Would wake in every woman's heart 
A bitter sense of error. 


Ten thousand thousand little birds, 
In cruel hands a-dying, 
Have heard, with breaking mother hearts, 
Their hungry nestlings crying. 
* * * * * 
The bonny, bonny little birds! 
It is their hour of need; , 
They have no power to beg for life; 
It is for them I plead. 


THE NEW BABY. 


There came to port, last Sunday night, 
The queerest little craft, 

Without an inch of rigging on; 
I looked, and looked, and laughed. 


It seemed so curious that she 
Should cross the unknown water, 
And moor herself right in my room, 

My daughter, O my daughter! 


She has no manifest but this, 
No flag floats o’er the water, 

She’s too new for the British Lloyds — 
My daughter, O my daughter! 


Ring out, wild bells, and tamed ones too! 
Ring out the lover’s moon! 
Ring in the little worsted socks! 
Ring in the bib and spoon! 


Ring out the muse! ring in the nurse! 
Ring in the milk and water! 
Away with paper, pen, and ink — 
My daughter, O my daughter! 
— GrorGE W. CABLE. 


— 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President; SamugEL E. Sawyer, 
Vice-President; Rev. Tuomas Timmins, Secretary; 
L. STEVENS, Treasurer. 

Over five thousand eight hundred branches 
of the Parent American Band of Mercy have 
been formed, with probably over four hundred 
thousand members. 


PLEDGE. 

“1 will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.”’ 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. P. 
C. A.on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to all.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘‘ Band of Mercy” 


| and receive a similar certificate by mail. 
| the badge and large card of membership, can obtain them 


by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or | 
children or both —either signed, or authorized | 


to be signed — tothe pledge, also the name chosen 
for the *‘ Band” and the name and post-office 
address {town and state] of the President: 

Ist, Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our Dums AnI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2d, Copy of Band of Mercy Information. 

8d, Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4th, Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5th, ight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6th, For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Fuventle Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member, but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 


Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 


To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive full in- 
formation. 

A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 

Meetings. 


1—Sing Band ot Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to 
both human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

4— Sing Band ot Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. embers may then tell what the 
pene done to make human and dumb creatures happier an 

er. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band ot Mercy song or hymn. 


THE 


PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our offices, 
sign the above “ Band of Mercy” pledge, and receive a 
beautifully-tinted paper certificate that the signer isa Life | 
Member of the “Parent American Band of Mercy,” anda 
** Band of Mercy” member of the Massachusetts Society for | 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, all without cost, or | 
can write us that they wish to join, and by enclosing a two- 
centreturn postage stamp, have names added to the list, 
Those who wish 


at the office by paying ten cents, or have them sent by mail 
by sending us, in postage stamps or otherwise, twelve 
cents. 

Many of the most eminent men and women not only of 
Massachusetts, but of the world, are members of the 
* Parent American Band.” 

Bands can obtain our membership certifi- 
cates at ten cents a hundred, 


—_> 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY ? 


I answer: To teach and lead 
every child and older person to seize 
every opportunity fo say a kind 
word, or do a kind act that will | 
make some other human being or | 
some dumb creature happier. 

GEO. T. ANGELL.. 


A GOOD STORY ABOUT ANDREW 
JACKSON. 

A very good story comes to us about Andrew 
Jackson. A boarding-house keeper at Wash- | 
ington had permitted a clerk in one of the de- | 
partments torun up a large board bill. The 
clerk moved to another place, and refused pay- 
ment. The poor woman, finding all other at- 
tempts to collect useless, called one morning at 
the White House and stated her case to the 
President. The President told her to go to the 
clerk, get a note payable in thirty days, and 
bring it to him. When she brought it he took 
a pen and wrote on the back, Andrew Jackson, 
and told her to put it ina bank for collection. 
In due time the clerk was notified by the bank. 
He paid no attention to the notice until a friend 
asked him if he knew who had indorsed the | 
note. He replied that he did not believe any- | 
body would be fool enough to indorse his | 
note. His friend told him that the indorser 
was Andrew Fackson. The clerk lost no time 
in getting the money and paid the note. A few 


days after he received notice that his services 
were no longer needed in the department. 


GLORY OF 


GOD. 


‘The Heavens Declare the Glory of God 
and the Firmament showeth His Handiwork.” 
Psalms, 19-1. 


Sometime since, a clergyman complained 
to his astronomical friend that so little 


| interest seemed to be taken in his sermons 


that he was inclined to abandon his pro- 
fession. “ Did you ever speak of the wis- 
dom and power of the Almighty as seen in 
the movements of the heavenly bodies? ” 
said the astronomer. The preacher ad- 
mitted he had not. “‘I'ry them on that.” 
A week later, the clergyman called upon his 
friend and said: “I preached yesterday as 
you advised, and some of the audience, 
forgetting they were in God’s house, actually 
applauded me.” 
TRUE CHIVALRY. 


Riding up town on a Third avenue ‘‘L ” road 
train, a few nights ago, I saw Recorder Smyth, 
of the Court of General Sessions, perform a 
rather chivalrous act. The train was crowded, 
as it was a little after six o’clock. A couple of 
shop girls who looked delicate and weary were 
being jostled to and fro in the center of the car. 
They were pushed up toward the seat where the 
recorder sat by the people crowding in from 
both doors. 

‘Oh, dear! Iam almost ready to faint,” said 
one of the pale-looking young women. Several 
men looked up from their papers, but only one 
offered his seat, and he was Recorder Smyth. 
A big, burly laborer occupied the next place, 
and the young girl’s companion still remained 
standing. 

“Give the young woman a seat,” said the 
recorder. 

‘“*Not much,” was the reply. The tall, smooth- 
faced, light-haired agent of justice touched the 
laborer on the shoulder and said: ‘‘ Give the 
young woman your seat, or I will take you 
off it.” 

“Well, who are you, anyway?” blurted the 
laborer. 

‘*Tam Recorder Smyth,” was the reply. The 
young woman got that seat and the laborer 
made his way into the next car.— WN. Y. Star. 


‘An Trish corporal, who now and then in- 
dulged in a noggin of right poteen, was thus 
accosted by his captain, whilst standing at ease: © 
‘* Pat, what makes your nose so red?” ‘* Plase 
yer honour,” said Pat, ‘‘I always blush when I 
spakes to an officer.” 


A good deed js never lost: he who sows 
courtesy reaps ffiendship and he who plants 
kindness gathers love. 


Our Dumb Animals. | 
a= 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, November, 1889. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gero. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk Street. 


We are glad to report this month six 
thousand nine hundred and seven branches 
of our “Parent Band of Mercy.” 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper for a public library, reading room, or 
the public room of a large hotel, can send us 
seventeen cents in postage stamps to pay 
postage and will receive the volume, or the 
stamps will be returned. 


Persons wishing “Our Dumb Animals” 
for gratuitous distribution can send us 
five cents to pay postage, and receive ten 
copies, or ten cents and receive twenty copies. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have “Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, 
and retain one-half of every fifty cent sub- 
scription. 


We are indebted to Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. for the cuts “* Matterhorn” and “ Birth- 
day Gift.” 


PROTECTION OF ANIMALS AND 
HUMANE EDUCATION. 


At the October meeting of the Directors of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and of the American Hu- 
mane Education Society, held 16th ult., Presi- 
dent Angell reported that the petition to the 
Boston Water Board for the privilege of erecting 
a drinking fountain for animals at the junction 
of Beacon street, Brookline and Brighton ave- 
nues, had been granted, and he hoped to have 
the water running by the middle of November. 
Petition to the Boston School Committee for the 
privilege of offering prizes to the pupils in the 
public schools, and similar petition to Arch- 
bishop Williams for prizes to parochial schools, 
had both been granted. Mr. E. H. Clement of 
the Boston Transcript, Hon. John W. Dickinson, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, and Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, Superin- 
tendent of Boston Public Schools, had consented 
to act as a committee to award the $300 prize 
offered by the American Humane Education 
Society to American editors for the best essay on 
the effect of humane education on the prevention 
ofcrime. It was voted that the President be 
authorized to send to all Massachusetts public 
libraries and reading rooms bound volumes of 
Dumb Animals.” Boston prosecuting 
agents had attended during the month to 181 
complaints of cruelty, and country agents during 
the quarter to about 500; 53 cases had been 
prosecuted, 234 horses taken from work and 226 
animals humanely killed. ‘The branches of the 
Society’s ‘‘ Bands of Mercy” now number 6,907. 


[583.] 

On one of the coldest days of last winter 
we stationed a man in Custom House Square 
to ascertain how many horses drank during 
the day at the “ Dorothea L. Dix” fountain. 
The number was 583. 


PRIZES TO THE 
BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


TO THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF THE 
CITY OF BOSTON. 


Respectfully represents the undersigned that 
in the Fall of 1885, by unanimous vote of your 
committee, he was kindly authorized and per- 
mitted to address, on the importance of kindly 
treating the lower animals, all the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar schools of Boston one 
hour each — that on Feb. 8, 1887, by unanimous 
vote of your committee, he was kindly author- 
ized and permitted on behalf of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, to distribute gratuitously about sixty 
thousand humane leaflets in the Boston public 
schools. 

In behalf of the same Society he would now 
most respectfully ask permission : 

1st. To present to each of the Boston High, 
Normal, Latin and Grammar Schools a bound 
volume of ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals.” 

2d. To present to each teacher in all the 
Boston public schools copies of humane leaflets 
for such use as they may deem proper without 
interfering with other duties. 

3d. To offer to the pupils of the senior class 
in each Grammar and higher grade school a 
prize of ten dollars for the best essay on the 
importance of kindly treating the lower animals, 
and a prize of oxe hundred dollars to the writer 
of the prize essay which shall be decided to be 
the best. 

4th. To offer to the pupil in each public 
school-room in Boston who during the three 
coming winter months shall be most distin- 
guished for general kindness, a bound volume of 
‘‘Our Dumb Animals” anda pure silver or plated 
gold badge pin of the American Band of Mercy. 
The pupil receiving the largest vote of the pu- 
pils of the room and approved by the teacher 
to be entitled to the prize. 

Should there be any objection to either of 
these requests, the undersigned would most re- 
spectfully ask in behalf of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, that the matter be referred to a committee, 
and that he may have opportunity to present 
the reasons why they should be granted. 


Geo. T. ANGELL, 

President of the American Humane Education Society, 

the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American Band 
of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 

The above petition was presented to 
the Boston School Committee at their 
monthly meeting, October 8th. It was voted 
that the rules requiring its consideration 
to be postponed to a second meeting be sus- 
pended, and it was granted dy unanimous 
vote of the committee. 


PRIZES TO THE BOSTON PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS. 


To the Most Reverend Archbishop 
John J. Williams. 


Respectfully petitions the undersigned on 
behalf of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals : 

Ist. ‘To be permitted to present to each 
of the Parochial Schools of Boston a bound 
volume of “ Our Dumb Animals.” 


2nd. To present to each teacher in all 
the Parochial Schools of Boston copies of 
humane leaflets for such use as they may 
deem proper without interfering with other 
duties. 

3rd. To offer to the pupils of the senior 
class in each Parochial School a prize of 
ten dollars for the best essay on the im- 
portance of kindly treating the lower ani- 
mals. 

4th. To offer to the pupil in each Paro- 
chial School-room in Boston who, during 
the three coming winter months, shall be 
most distinguished for general kindness, a 
bound volume of “Our Dumb Animals” 
and a pure silver or plated gold badge pin 
of the American Band of Mercy. The pupil 
receiving the largest vote of the pupils of the 
room and approved by the teacher to be 
entitled to the prize. 

October ist, 1889. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, 

President of the American Humane Education 

Society, the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent 

American Band of Mercy,19 Milk St., Boston. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop willingly 
grants the above requests, and cordially 
recommends the work of the Society to 
those in charge of the Catholic Schools 
of the diocese. 

R. Neace, Chancellor. 

Chancery Office, 75 Union Park St. 

Boston, Oct. 2, 1889. 


PRIZE ESSAYS IN PUBLIC AND 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


The essays for prizes offered by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals may be written at any 
time most convenient for teachers before 
the first day of March next. 

I should be glad to have each teacher 
appoint a committee who will determine 
which essay in his or her class is entitled 
to the $10 prize. I will then select a 
committee of prominent gentlemen who 
will determine which of the $10 prize 
essays is entitled to the $100 prize. 

The $100 prize essay will have very 
wide publication with the name and school 
of writer. 


Gro. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


COMMENDATORY NOTICES. 


If we were to print all the commendatory 
notices we receive, a large part of this paper 
would be filled with matter more interesting 
to us than to our readers. And yet we see 
probably but a portion because our exchange 
list is now so large that it is impossible to 
critically examine the hundreds of papers, 
magazines, reports, X&c. For this reason we 
would say to editors and friends please mark 
distinctly what you wish us to see. 


— 
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EDITORS’ PRIZE ESSAYS. 


We offered in March ‘‘Our Dumb Animals,” 
in behalf of the ‘‘ American Humane Educa- 
tion Society,” to all American editors a prize of 
three hundred dollars for the best essay on 
“ The effect of Humane Education on the pre- 
vention of crime.” 

The time expired October Ist, and the essays 
from various parts of the country have all been 
put into the hands of the Prize Committee 
composed of Mr. Edward H. Clement, editor- 
in-chief of the Boston Transcript; Hon. Fohn 
W. Dickinson, secretary of ‘‘ The Massachusetts 
State Board of Education ;” and Mr. Edwin P. 
Seaver, superintendent of the Boston public 
schools. 

The committee is composed of very busy 
men, and it may be two months or more before 
a decision is reached. 

We shall not personally read either of the 
essays until the committee have made their 
decisions. We intend to offer before long a 
similar prize to all Massachusetts Protestant 
and Roman Catholic clergymen. 


GEORGE T. ANGELL, 


President of the American Humane Education | 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the | 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 


Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk | 


Street, Boston. 


COLLEGE PRIZE ESSAYS. 


We note with pleasure the fact, that not 
only has the essay which drew the $100 
prize been widely republished and com- 
mented upon by the Press, but now the 
essays which came near drawing the prize, 
and which subsequently appeared in our 


columns, are also being widely republished. | 


Through these prise essays our American 
Humane Education Society is reaching the 
sources of influence and beginning to move 
the men and women who can in tum 
move the world. 


2,000 PRIZES TO 1,000 
SCHOOLS AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 


In behalf of “ Zhe American Humane | 


” 


Education Society,’ I hereby offer to the 
pupil in each of one thousand American 
Schools and Sunday Schools, who shall, 
during six months, deginning the first day of 
July, 1889, by kind acts and words, have 
done the most to make human beings and 
dumb animals happier, a beautifully bound 
volume of ‘ Our Dumb Animals,” full of 
humane pictures and interesting poems and 
stories, and a heavily gold-plated or pure 
silver badge-pin of the “ American Band of 
Mercy,” (whichever is preferred,) suitable 
to be worn on all occasions. Both will be 
sent free of cost. 

To which pupil in each school these prizes 
shall be awarded is to be determined by 
vote of the school, approved and certified by 


teacher. 


Each teacher, who wishes his or her pupils 
to compete for these prizes, will please send 
me his or her name and post office address, 
plainly written, and will, up to January, 1890, 
receive ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals” without 
charge. 

All who also form “ Bands of Mercy” will 
be entitled as appears on page 65. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 


Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


TO FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
SCHOOL AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The first step in establishing “‘ Humane 
Societies’’ is to arouse a public sentiment 
that shall demand and support them. 


To do this the frst s/ep is to circulate over 
this whole country and continent Aumane 
literature and information. 


To do this we are spending annually upon 
this illustrated twelve-page monthly, “ Our 
Dumb Animals,” thousands of dollars more 


| than we get from its subscriptions. 


To do this its editor is giving his time, 
labor and thought to make it the most in- 
teresting and useful paper of its kind in the 
world, and to give it wide circulation. 

In pursuance of these objects I now offer, 
in behalf of the “ Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” to 
five thousand Massachusetts school and Sun- 
day school teachers who shgll first send us 
Six two-cent postage stamps, “ Our Dumb 
Animals” for one year. 

And in behalf of “Zhe American Humane 
Education Society” 1 hereby make to ‘en 
thousand American school and Sunday school 


| teachers outside the State of Massachusetts 
| the same offer. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 


President of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ant- 
mals, and the Parent American Band 
of Mercy, 19 Milk St., Boston. 


OUR MISSIONARY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


KNIGHTSTOWN, Ind., 9 Mo. 27, 1889. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, Esq., President American Humane 
Education Society. 

My Dear Sir:—I have just returned from a successful 
trip in Illinois and Indiana, having organized Societies 
at Belleville, Alton, and Waukegan, IIl., and Delphi, Ind. 

I addressed the teachers at Belleville (about 50), and 
explained Band of Mercy work. Visited the Supt. of 
Schools at Alton and arranged to have our work intro- 
duced in the schools. At Waukegan I found the schools 
opened and formed fourteen Bands of Mercy, a list of 
which I enclose. Also formed eight Bands of Mercy at 
Delphi. Please send the literature for schools at Wau- 
kegan, Ill., to C. L. Sawyer, who will distribute amon 
the teachers, and that for Delphi, Indiana, to W. 1 
Hershman. 

The circulars and papers have been received, and I am 
pleased with them. P nd a growing interest in humane 
work wherever I go. __I am expecting to go to Iowa in 
a few days to work. There are but two Humane Societies 
in the State, and it is a good field for labor. I hope to 
hear from you before I leave home, and any instructions 
you may wish to make I shall be glad to have. 

Very truly, 


C. S. HuBBARD. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


GLory TO 


GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 

AND MERCY TO } 
\ Every LIVING / 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 

OSEPH L. STEVENS, Secretary. 

ION. HENRY O. HOUGHTON, Treasurer. 
(OF HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.) 


DONATIONS TO AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Previously 
Mrs. E. Phillips, England,.......++ 25 
Mrs. Dwight, 10 
Miss Bartol, wal 20 
A Rhode Island +200 


$6,438 


=_ 


CORNWALL ON THE Hupson, 
August 5, 1889. 


Mr. ANGELL: 

DEAR S1r,—It gives me pleasure to enclose the accom- 
panying draft for one hundred and sixty-three dollars, which 
a lady, who has become greatly interested in your work, 
desires me to send to you. 

She bids me convey to you her most grateful thanks for 
your untiring zeal in protecting those who need protection, 
and in educating the children of America to love mercy 
and to hate cruelty; and she expresses the wish that this 
sum should, if convenient to you, be used towards the sup- 
port of a missionary in the Territories or in the Tropics, 
having, during her travels in those countries, witnessed 
with deepest pity how great the sufferings which the dumb 
animals are compelled to endure—sufferings which she 
could in no wise mitigate, there being no humane societies 
to which to appeal for assistance. 

With sincere wishes for your continued success, I 
remain, 

Respectfully, 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has been incorporated by Act of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts with power to 
hold half a million of dollars free from taxa- 
tion. It has received in its permanent fund 
real estate given by its President, valued at 
over three thousand dollars, and for present 
and future use money given by various per- 
sons to the amount of over six thousand 
dollars more. Its object is to carry humane 
education for the prevention of every form 
of cruelty, and the protection of property 
and life, into all our American schools and 
homes. Its treasurer is the Hon. Henry 
O. Houghton, of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Its directors are among our most respected 
citizens. All persons wishing information as 
to what it has already done and is proposing 
to do will receive prompt answers by writing 

Gro. T. ANGELL, 


President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


DONATION OF Mrs. ELLEN M. GIFFORD, 
OF NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


May 2lst, 1874, I read a paper on ‘‘ ¢he pro- 
tection of animals” before the annual meeting 
of ‘‘ The American Social Sctence Association” 
at New York City. 

On my way I stopped over night at New 
Haven (then the Capital of Connecticut) and 
gave an address on the same subject at the 
State House before the Connecticut legislature, 
and several ladies were present. 

I learned that Mrs. Marett (mother of Mrs. 
Gifford) had taken interest in our work, and 
having some spare time in the morning called 
upon her. 


She asked me who patd my expenses and I 


answered that I paid them myself. 
In 1878, Mrs. Marett died leaving me by her 
will a legacy of $1,000. 


With this I at once printed seventy-seven | 
thousand copies of an eight-page tract, teach- | 


ing kindness to animals, which I named the 
‘* Marett Tract” and sent widely over the 
country. 

In November, 1879, Mrs. Gifford (daughter 


of Mrs. Marett) made the will which gives our | 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of | 


Cruelty to Animals $30,000 to be used in sup- 
porting ‘‘ The Ellen M. Gifford Sheltering Home 
for Animals,” and $25,000 to be used for general 
purposes. 

How soon these legacies will be paid I cannot 
say, but when paid we shall have from the 


interest on $20,000 held as ‘‘the Ellen M. | 


Gifford permanent fund” an income of about 
$1,000 a year. The remaining $5,000 —after 
paying for her memorial drinking fountain for 
horses now being erected at the junction of 
Beacon Street and Brookline and Brighton 
Avenues—will be used for the general purposes 
of the Society. Gero. T. ANGELL. 


OUR MISSIONARY 
of our American Humane Education Society 
has begun a grand work at the West form- 
ing humane societies and Bands of Mercy. 
We could send out a hundred missionaries 
to preach the gospel of humanity and con- 
vert the world if we had the means. 


CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


Certificates of membership will be sent to 
all who join our “ American Humane Edu- 
cation Society.” 

On the back are the last three verses 
of that beautiful hymn of Edmund Hamilton 
Sears, beginning 

“* Tt came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old.” 


A PLEASANT WORD FROM NEW 
ORLEANS. 


In a letter dated Oct. 9, received from the 
mother of the State Superintendent of Public 
Education of Louisiana, we are glad to find 
this : 

**] find much improvement in our city owing to your 
efforts. I doubt if we should have ever had any ‘ Bands 
of Mercy’ here but for your efforts during the centennial.” 

[The recollection of the many white and 
colored schools and colleges we addressed in 
New Orleans in the winter of 1884-5 is one of 
the most pleasant of our whole life.— Eprror. ] 


ONE FROM MANY. 


** One of the neatest and truest and best publications that 
reaches the Mail and Times’ exchange-table is Our Dumb 
Animals, a paper whose mission is to speak for those who 
cannot speak for themselves. It is published in Boston, 
edited by Geo. T. Angell, and carries at its head the 
Christian sentiment by Cowper: 

I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


Our Dumb Animals is a rare journal.” 
— Des Moines, Iowa, Mail and Times. 
Oct. 12, 1889. 


| 


OUR COLLEGES. 
NEED OF HUMANE PRIZES AND EDUCATION. 


We cut the following in regard to the hazing 
| of freshmen by sophomores at Syracuse Uni- 
| versity from ‘‘ Boston Herald,” Oct. 11th: — 
| About 11 o’clock, W. H. Perry of Gardner, 
Mass., president of the class, L. D. Van Arnam 


| 
| 


of Gloversville, N. Y., and Henry Hoar of | 


| Ansonia, Ct., started up University hill. There 
| they were set upon by the sophomores. Van 
| Arnam and Hoar were bound and forced into 
| carriages. They were driven three miles to a 
| dismal swamp, stripped of their outer clothing, 
| bound to trees and treated to all manner of 
indignities. Hoar’s mustache was cut off anda 
strip of his hair clipped from his forehead to 
the back of his head. Van Arnam’s hair was cut 
ina circle, a tuft being left on top of his head. 
Black paint was used in disfiguring the persons 
of the freshmen. 
to town, leaving the two young men tied to the 
trees. Hoarand Van Arnam managed to free 
themselves after suffering terribly from the 
cold, and walked to the city, arriving about day- 
| light. The sophomores wore masks, but some 
of them were recognized by their voices and 
| clothing. Hoar and Van Arnam are confined 
to their rooms with colds and bruises. 

These sophomores represent a foo large class 
of young men in our colleges preparing them- 
selves become our doctors and lawyers, poli- 
ticians and statesmen. 

To reach this class we offered some time since 
a prize of $100 to all American College Students 
for the best essay on ‘‘ The Effect of Humane 
Education on the Prevention of Crime”—sup- 
plied all their college libraries with bound vol- 
umes of our humane publications, and printed 
for distribution among them seventy thousand 
copies of condensed humane information. 


PRACTICAL JOKES. 


A practical joke is a sort of trick played by 
| one person upon another, in the hope of making 
| him uncomfortableand ridiculous. To put one’s 
friend in an absurd situation, to interfere with 
his rights, to do something which will hurt him 
in body or mind, not very deeply perhaps, yet 

really, is the object of the practical joker. I 
| have never in my life been able to see the least 
good, the least innocent fun, in practical jokes, 
but I have seen a great deal of evil and mischief 
resulting from them. 

Some years ago, just at dusk, a maid-servant in 
a certain beautiful home took it into her head 
that it would be rare fun to dress herself in a 
sheet and frighten another of the servants. So 
she slipped into the grounds, hid herself behind 
a tree, and waited her opportunity. Dancing 
merrily along, singing with a voice like a bird, 

came a sweet little daughter of the house, who 
| had been sent on an errand to the lodge at the 
end of the green avenue. The merry child, 
sensitive to her finger-tips, caught a glimpse of 
| the straight, stark figure skulking behind the 
| oaks, was so frightened that a few months after- 
| ward she dicd—of nervous shock, the physicians 
said, which then began its fatal work. 

In one of our New England colleges a youth 
who had been studying hard that he might enter 
the Freshman Class was startled from his sleep 
at midnight by a party of fellows in masks, who 
proceeded to make sport for themselves by the 
stupid process called ‘* hazing” their companion. 
They had their silly fun, but it is to be hoped 
that none of the number engaged in it can ever 
think of that night without a pang, for zt made 
the youth insane.—Harfer's Young People. 


DOGS AND CATS. 


Every person who keeps a dog or cat is bound, 
first, to so take care of it that it shall be prop- 
erly and comfortably housed and cared for 
night and day. 

Second, to see that no person outside the 
owner’s family is disturbed by it. 

| No person has any right to permit his or her 
cat or dog to disturb the neighbors, especially tn 
the night. 


The sophomores came back | 


TORTURING AND STARVING FISH. 


We find in ‘‘ The Christian. Commonwealth,” 
taken from ‘‘ The London Lancet,” a terrible 
statement of the cruelties practiced in the 
catching and keeping of fish, from which we 
take the following: 


“It is sad to relate that in the fish trades of the United 
Kingdom those professionally and pecuniarily interested 
and engaged tm fish torturing and fish starving have, in 
the ignorant thoughtlessness of chronic custom, been 
blinded to the sacred duties of humanity and christianity, 
Fish starving diminishes the commercial value of the 
fish; it ruins the flesh, flavor, and firmness of the fish; 
it tends to induce parasitic, bacterial, and other diseases 
in the fish.” 


* * * 


After describing the sufferings of the fish 
from confinement and starvation in boat wells, 
it adds: 


“On arriving in port some forty of these fish are tightly 
crammed into a fish chest, which is sunk in the fish ca, 
where the fish, after further confinement and starvation, 
die within a few weeks. Skinning live eels and gutting 
live fish are occasionally practiced, &c., &c.” 


WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


As we said in an editorial in our Oct. 
No., the only effective remedy is @ general 
uplifting of humane sentiment, and the ways 
and means of doing it are precisely those 
with which the readers of this paper are 
familiar, and which through our “ American 
Humane Education Society” and Mass. S. 
P. C. A. we are striving to extend as fast 
and as far as we get the means of doing it. 


COL. HENRY S. RUSSELL, 


President of ‘“‘Tke Bay State Agricultural 
Soctety,” and owner of the far-famed horse 
Smuggler.” 

What this gentleman does not know about 
horses is supposed to be not worth knowing. 

We are pleased to cut from ‘‘ Boston Herald,” 
October 11th, his following statement: 

‘‘A horse’s intelligence depends more upon 
his treatment and opportunities for proper 
development than upon derived characteristics. 
Horses, like men, are born with more or less 
capacity for intelligence; but bad and brutal 
usage will change the nature of one as well as 
that of the other. I have never seen nor owned 
a horse that could not be taught and developed 
tn intelligence by attention and kindness, proper 
care and good treatment.” 


OREGON, 160. 


We are pleased to find in Annual Report of E. C. 
Sabin, Superintendent of Public Schools, Portland, 
Oregon, that 760 annual subscriptions to ‘‘ Our Dumb 
Animals”? were awarded pupils for meritorious com- 
positions. 


> 


A PLEASANT VOICE. 


IT IS TO THE HEART WHAT LIGHT IS TO THE 
HUMAN EYE. 


There is no power of love so hard to get and 
keep as a kind voice. A kind hand is deaf and 
dumb. It may be rough in flesh and blood, yet 
do the work of a soft heart, and do it with a soft 
touch. But there is no one thing that love so 
much needs as a sweet voice to tell what it 
means and feels, and it is hard to get and keep 
it in the right tone. One must start in youth 
and be on the watch night and day, at work, at 
play, to get and keep a voice that shall speak at 
all times the thought of a kind heart. I would 
say to all the boys and girls: ‘‘ Use a kind voice 
at home.” Watch it day by day as a pearl of 
great price, for it will be worth to you in days 
to come more than the best pearls hid in the 
sea. A kind voice is a lark’s song to hearth and 
home. It is tothe heart what light is to the 
eye.—Farm and Fireside. 
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INCIDENT OF TRAVEL. 


BY A ‘KING’S DAUGHTER.’ 


It was the early twilight of 
a rainy Saturday afternoon. 
The streets were slippery 
with mud and both horse 
and steam cars were crowded 
with people eager to reach 
their homes, where they 
could exchange wet garments 
and dripping umbrellas for 
the warmth and shelter of 
the fireside. In one of the 
trains leading out of Boston 
sat a middle-aged woman and 

a little girl. As frequently 
on Saturday, the 
cars were full and the con- 
ductor had all he could do 
to elbow his way down the 
aisle: He punched the tic- 
kets eer wasting no time 
in words. On reaching the 
child, he said briefly, ‘‘ We 
don’t stop at Revere. Go 
on to Lynn, and take the 
next train back.” 

Only two or three people 
overheard the remark. These 
glanced carelessly at the little 
girl, saw that she had an 
older attendant, and busied 
themselves again in reading 
or conversation. The woman 
seemed to fidget somewhat, 
but asked no questions. She 
kept glancing around, appar- 
ently scanningthe faces of her 
fellow-passengers. Presently 
the car grew very warm, and —~ 
a young lady sitting in the seat behind unfast- 
ened her cloak and threw it partially off. As 
she did so, the rays from a lamp overhead fell 
upon a ¢iny, silver cross tastened to her dress. 
It caught the eye of the woman, who instantly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ O, you are a King’s Daughter! I 
recognize the badge. 
know you will help -_, 

‘* Certainly, if I can,” was the ready response. 

Thereupon she told her story. The child at 
her side was an entire stranger, returning to 
her Komein Revere. An aunt who accompanied 
her to the station, heedlessly put her in the 
wrong train, merely saying to the occupant of 
the seat, ‘‘ Please see that Nellie gets off all 
right,” when the signal for starting was given. 

‘‘Tama stranger in these parts,” continued 
the woman, ‘‘and my destination is far from 
Boston. I know nothing about this road. It 
seems cruel to leave a child only nine years old 
to find her way alone on a dark, rainy night in 
a strange place. What if it were my little girl,” 
and she smiled kindly upon Nellie, who, with 
childlike confidence, was not at all disturbed by 
the state of affairs. 

Fortunately, the young lady was thoroughly 
familiar with the road, and was able to tell the 
hour of a return train to Revere. She knew, 
too, the location of the ticket office, and felt sure 
that there would be time to get off and buy a 
ticket, for the child had no money of her own. 
On reaching Lynn she hurried out with Nellie, 
who, by this time, was a little frightened at the 
crowd, the increasing darkness, and the confu- 
sion of cars and engines, and her little hand 
clung tight to the stranger’s. 

There was only time to show her the waiting 
room, to provide a ticket, give careful directions 
about the train, bestow a kiss and a cheery word, 
and silently commend the little waif to the 
watchful care of her heavenly Father, before the 
conductor swung his lantern, and cried ‘ All 
aboard!” 


‘* Dear little cross,” thought the young lady, 
springing on the car just as it began to move, 
* had it not been for you I might have lost this 
opportunity for a little service to my King. 
Hereafter, I will always keep it in sight when 
traveling, praying that it may open the way for 
other trifling acts of kindness done ‘lx His 
Name.’”— The Congregationalist. 
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THE BIRTH-DAY GIFT. 
Used by kind permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


THE BIRTH DAY GIFT. 


| 

Where the willows that overhang the lane | 

Make a pleasant shade in the golden weather, | 

Through gleams that flicker on flank and mane, | 
The mare and her colt come home together. 


Now I feel easy, for I | Over them softly, one by one, 


I see the yellowing leaflets fall, 
And lie like brighter spots of sun 
On the faded turf and gray stone wall: 


Of all the scenes in my life, to-day, 
That is the one which I remember; 
How sweetly on all the landscape lay 
The mellow sunlight of September! 
It slept in the boughs of the hazy wood, 
On glimmering stubble and stacks of grain, 
And there at the farmyard bars we stood 
While the mare and her colt came up the lane. 


With hand on the bars and curly head bare, 
I stood while farm-boy Fred, who was taller, 
Reached over and shook at the proud, shy mare, 
A handful of oats in my hat, to call her. 
Then a form I loved came close behind, 
A hand I loved on my shoulder lay, 
And a dear voice spoke,— so gentle and kind, 
Ah, would I could hear its tones to-day! 


There isn’t a handsomer colt in town! 
Just look at that beautiful neck and shoulder! | 
His color will change to a chestnut brown | 
To match your curls as he grows older; | 
This is your birthday,— let me see!” | 
The hand went higher and stroked my head; 
‘*T'll make you a present,—what shall it be?” 
father! give me the colt!” I said. 


And the colt was mine,— how proud was I! | 
The white doves croaked on the low, brown | 
gable, | 
The silken swallows went skimming by, | 
Flying in and out of the sunlit stable :— 
So well [ recall each sight and sound 
That filled the heart of the happy boy, 
And left one day in my memory crowned 
Forever with light and color and joy. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


THE BELL OF JUSTICE. 
There was a king long years ago; 
His name historian doth not know. 
He lived beneath Italian skies, 

A noble monarch, just and wise. 


That he might serve his people well, 

In a high tower he hung a bell. 

He who was wronged had but to ring 

The bell of justice, for the king 

Was bound to make the humblest prayer 

The subject of his royal care. 

At first men rung it every day, 

Rotted at last the rope away, 

And, growing shorter by degrees, 

Swayed lightly to each passing breeze. 

For many a month it idle hung, 

No longer needed. No one rung 

For justice; men had learned to fear, 

And dreaded now the bell to hear. 

At length a wandering grape-vine clung 

Tight to the rope that idle hung, 

And firmly held it, sweetly grasped, 

As if one hand another clasped. 

A starving horse, turned out to die, 

One summer day was passing by, 

And browsing where the grape-vine hung, 

The bell of justice loudly rung. 

Straightway a royal herald came, 

And saw the horse, half-starved and lame. 

He told the king who rung the bell, 

The monarch answered: ‘‘ It is well. 

‘¢ The brute for justice doth appeal: 

For starving brutes I pity feel. 

“Go seek his owner out for me, 

And tell him this is our decree: 

‘* Long as he lives this horse must fare 

On oats and grass of his. Beware! 

‘If he again for justice call 

My wrath shall on his owner fall.” 

Would God to-day there were a bell 

That brutes could ring and thereby tell 

The story of their cruel wrongs, 

And win the justice that belongs 

To every creature, great and small; 

For God their Maker loveth all. 
—Rosert L. BanGs, in the /ndependent. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS OVERLOADING A 
HORSE, AND HOW PROVED? 


The following taken from ‘‘ Bishop on Statu- 
tory Crimes” —edition of 1873, Page 689—is 
believed to be sound law, ‘he world over, on 
the above subject. 

It was written by Mr. Angell, in reviewing a 
decision of a Massachusetts Court in 1868 
that there was no cruelty because other horses 
of the same weight were able to draw the load 
in question. Jt was the first and last decision 
of the kind ever rendered in Massachusetts. 

‘‘Must an animal be worked until he breaks 
a blood vessel or drops dead, before the law 
takes cognizance? Is the horse to be strained, 
or worked to the extreme limit of his strength, 
before such straining or working becomes a 
cruelty (that is, before the act of his master 
becomes ‘overloading?’) Can an expert, or 
any number of experts, say what is the limit of 
strength or endurance of any horse, simply by 
knowing his weight? It seems to me that these 
questions can be easily answered. Horses, like 
men, are of different ages, constitutions, tem- 
peraments, formation and degrees of strength. 
One horse, just like one man, may be twice as 
fast, twice as tough, twice as strong, as another 
of precisely the same weight; and inasmuch as 
horses, like men, are liable to a great variety of 
sicknesses, and suffer, just like men, from previ- 
ous overworking and from heat, want of proper 
rest, food, water, shelter and care, it follows 
that the same horse, like the same man, may be 
able to perform without injury more labor in 
one day than another. 

‘¢Can a thousand experts prove that all men 
of a given weight or size are equally competent, 
on every day of the year, to perform a given 
labor? Can their testimony establish how 
much load a man of given weight should carry, 
and how far he should carry it on a given day, 
without regard to whether the man is old or 
young, sick or well, strong or weak, tough or 
tender, already tired or rested, full-fed or 
starved, or the day hot or cold? And does not 
precisely the same reason apply to the horse,— 
that what one horse can do one day has no 
force in showing what another ought to do on 
another day, unless you show the weather, age, 
strength, toughness and bodily condition of the 
two to be precisely similar? I say, then, that it 
is just as impossible for any number of experts, 
knowing only the weight or size of a horse and 
nothing of his age, health, strength, toughness 
and bodily condition, to establish what is, or is 
not, overloading him, as it would be, knowing 
only the size or weight of a man and nothing of 
his age, health, strength, toughness or bodily 
condition, to establish what is or is not an over- 
load for him. 

‘* How, then, are we to determine when a 
horse is overloaded? Just exactly and precisely 
as we determine when a man is overloaded. 
First, we are to take his own evidence. fa 
man stops and says, ‘*I am overloaded, I am 
working too hard, I feel that the task put upon 
me is too heavy,” that is evidence. So when 
the horse, ordinarily kind and willing to pull, 
comes with a heavy load toa rise of land and, 
after one or two efforts, stops and says, as 
plainly as he can speak it, ‘‘I am overloaded, I 
am working too hard, I feel that the task put 
upon me is too heavy,” that is evidence; and 
there is no court or jury, or man with the 
heart of a man, who will not recognize it as 
such. Besides, the signs of overwork are just 
as visible in the horse as the man. No magis- 
trate or juror would have any difficulty in 
deciding in his own mind whether a case to 
which his attention might be attracted in our 
public streets was or was not a case of cruelty. 

“Is not, then, the testimony of competent, 
intelligent and credible bystanders, who see 
how the horse looks and acts, and his bodily 
condition, health, and capability to perform the 
labor required, the best evidence that can possi- 
bly be obtained? Where can you get better? 
And when disinterested and intelligent wit- 
nesses, who are present and see and hear all 


that is said and done ina given case, volun- 
tarily leave their ordinary avocations and come 
into court to testify that they are fully satisfied 
that the case is a clear case of cruelty, can such 
evidence be overbalanced by that of any num- 
ber of experts who are not present, see nothing 
that occurs, know nothing of the age, health, 
strength, or bodily condition of the horse at the 
time, and who base their calculations simply 
upon the avoirdupois weight of the animal? 
It is perfectly evident, then, I say, that the 
highest and best evidence which any court or 


jury can ask or possibly obtain in a case of | 


overloading, overworking, or overdriving, is 


the evidence of the horse himself, as interpreted | 


by those present when the cruelty is inflicted. 


‘** Cruelty begins very far short of taking the | 


extreme strength of the animal. God has given 
to men and animals an excess of strength, to be 
husbanded carefully and used occasionally. But 
to task that strength to its full limit unneces- 
sarily is against nature, breaks down the man 


or the animal before his or its time, and isa | 


cruelty against which men, having speech and 
reason, may protect themselves, dut against 
which animals, having neither speech nor rea- 
son, like men, must look to them for protection.” 


BOSTON HORSE AND ELECTRIC CAR. 


I’m the happiest horse in town tonight! 
I go with flying feet! 

For I have seen the gladdest sight, 
Way down on Boylston street, 

And what it means I know full well; 
And when I’ve said my say, 

Down where I dwell at the Horse Hotel, 
There will never a horse say ** neigh.” 


I know I'm right; and now for the sight 
On Boylston street I saw — 
A street-car with a brilliant light, 
But never a horse to draw. 
It rolled along, now fast, now slow, 
Steady and straight on the track: 
But what made it go I’m sure I don’t know — 
There was no horse front or back. 


It looked like the other cars in town; 
Yet there’s something strange, I feel; 

To-night I saw; on looking down, 
The lightning under the wheel. 

I heard things out of the common rule — 
Strange words I never knew; 

Yet I'm not a fool; I have been to school 
To Mr. Bartholomew. 


Iam simply a slave; but my freedom is won! 
The thought thrills through my soul! 

If without a horse one car can run, 
Why cannot a thousand roll? 

I am tied to the track; one day from my back 
The harness will drop at my feet, 

And I shall be free; no work then for me 
On the track of the stony street. 


With a sniff and a snort and a toss of my head, 
And a flirt of my flying feet, 

I will take my bones from the pavement stones 
To the prairies soft and sweet ! 

And day and night I shall owe my flight, 
And the joys I there shall meet, 

And my freedom bright, to the strange, strange 

sight 

That I saw on Boylston street. 


— Wide Awake. 
UNDER THE CRUST. 

‘* You'd better ask the doctor for his bill next 
time he comes,” said a poor, sick minister to 
his wife. ‘‘I don’t know when we can pay it, 
I’m sure. He’s made a good many visits, but I 
hope he won’t have to come many times more.” 

The old doctor wasa grim-looking person, 
who said as little as possible, and spoke in the 
gruffest of tones; but he had kept his eyes, 
and was not half as unfeeling as he appeared. 

At his next visit the minister’s wife followed 
him out of the sick room, and timidly preferred 
her request. 

‘Your bill?” said the doctor, glancing round 
the kitchen and then down at his boots. 


‘“Yes, sir,” said the woman; ‘‘Mr. Ames 
wanted me toask you for it, though we can’t 
pay it just now. We’ll pay it as soon as——” 

‘* Well, here it is,” said the doctor. And he 
took out his pocket-book and handed the as- 
tonished woman a ten-dollar greenback, and 
was out-of-doors before she could say thank you. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
SALLIE AND OTHERS. 


BY JULIA ADAMS POWELL. 


Over in London at the great Zodlogical 
Gardens there are some very remarkable ani- 
mals. But the funniest and most amusing of 
all, I think, are the monkeys, and the chim- 
panzee, Sallie. Sallie is very much smaller 
than Mr. Crowley, the chimpanzee which died 
several months ago at Central Park, New York, 
but not one bit handsomer. But ‘‘ handsome is 
that handsome does,” and if all children could 
see Sallie, I know they would think her very 
charming and wonderful. 

Her keeper is kind to her, and Sallie, in 
return, shows her love by minding every word 
he speaks. The day that I visited the Zoé., her 
keeper told Sallie to give him a straw through 
the keyhole of the door of her cage. The little 
lady carefully picked up a slender, unbroken 
straw from the floor and passed it through the 
keyhole to her master. He then told her to 
take another straw and pass it through a smaller 
hole beneath the keyhole. The little creature 


| did so, and fora reward received a piece of an 
| orange. Sallie loves oranges, but when her 


master cut the orange into two pieces, a large 


| and a small piece, Sallie, many boys and 
| girls, took the smaller piece. After a while, 


Miss Sallie Chimpanzee sang usasong. Her 
keeper led, and Sallie carolled forth a melody of 
herown. The prettiest trick performed by this 
wonderful little animal was making a bouquet. 
Her master asked, ‘‘ Sallie, can’t you give mea 
bouquet for my buttonhole?” She picked up 
several pieces of straw and carefully arranged 
them with the headsall the same way. Then she 
bit off the long ends, and leaning over through 
the bars placed the bouquet in the man’s button- 
hole. 

There were many monkeys, and very amus- 
ing they were too. Someone had dropped an 
eyeglass into the monkeys’ cage, and one old 
fellow had found it. He held it to his eye, and 
strutting up and down the floor of the cage 
looked very much like one of those two-legged 
individuals sometimes seen on Broadway. He 
then threw the glass on the floor and tried to 
use it for a mirror, but failing in that, he ran off 
to the top of atree and sat gazing upon those 
below like some grim schoolmaster. And so 
we left him, and all the other animals of the 

Since I have been at home I have heard of 
several wonderful animals living quite near me. 
One is a horse, which eats and drinks at the 
same time. That is, he will take a mouthful of 
hay or oats, and then put his nose into the 
waterpail fora drink of water. I fear he will 
have dyspepsia if he makes a practice of it. 

One of our chickens has left his family and 
taken up his abode with the horses. He eats 
the oats the horses drop and at night, instead of 
roosting, sits down on the floor of the little 
mare Kate’s stall. 

If our kind editor will allow me, I may tell 
you another story sometime about other wise 
animals. 


Some of the sweetest songs of the centu- 
ries, some of the richest gems of literature, 
some of the most inspiring thoughts ever 
written, are but the children of sorrow. 
Out of affliction’s dark night David sung 
his immortal Psalms. Tasso, Dante, Milton, 
Bunyan, Cowper, Longfellow, and hundreds 
of others, have brought forth from the dark 
night of affliction and sorrow their grandest 
productions. 
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NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 
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Blue Earth City, Minn. 
P., Flavia Dean. 


Revere, Mass. 
Little Helpers Band. 
P., F. Gertrude Pike. 


Waukegan, III. 
Pink Rose Band. 
P., Lottie M. Knox. 


Little Sunbeams. 
P., Mrs. A. Morey. 


Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mary Dietmeyer. 


Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Lettie Loveridge. 


Lily Band. 
P., AntoinetteMerchant. 


Busy Workers Band. 
P., Annie Hallowell. 


Hope Band. 
P.,Rowena Wainwright. 


Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Jno. E. Baggett. 


Star Band. 
P., Lula M. Train. 


Kind Hearts Band. 
P., Kate Schwarn. 


Willing Helpers Band. 
P., Mary N. Browe. 


Rosebud Band. 
P., Nora Partridge. 


Daisy Band. 
P., Lucile Ely. 


Oriole Band. 
P., Lucy Burke. 


Delphi, Ind. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Annette E. Feris. 


Willing Workers Band. 
P., Emma B. Shealy. 


Robin Band. 
P., Rachel A. Crawford. 


Lily Band. 
P., Minnie B. Powers. 


Busy Workers Band. 
P., Emma G. Tee. 


Pansy Band. 
P., Anna M. Ricketts. 


Buds of Promise. 
P., Minnie C. Scott. 


Busy Bees Band. 
P., Carrie Cory. 


Fernwood, Ill. 
P., Wm. F. Deike. 


Bath, Me. 
Lizzie Dam Band. 
P., Lizzie Dam. 


Primary Union Band. 
P., Belle Shaw. 


Primary Band. 
P., Beatrice Weeks. 


Forge Village, Mass. 
P., Louis Bennett. 


High Point, N. C. 
P., Mrs. Mary E. Cart- 
land. 


Ashville, N. C. 
A. M. E. Zion Band. 
P., Rev. E. I. Carter. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Star of Bethlehem Band. 
P., Lucia A. Jaques. 


Lapeer, Mich. 
White Rose Band. 
P., Mrs. M. L. Weston. 


Calumet, Mich. 
P., Mrs. E. B. Grierson. 


6899 Oregonia, Ohio. 
P., Emma Smiley. 


6900 Attleboro, Mass. 
Wren Band. 
P., Lucy C. Sweet. 


6901 Millbury, Mass. 
La Petite Band. 
P., Lucia A. Jaques. 


6902 Cornwall—on- Hudson, 
Storm King Band. 
P., Elam J. Sass. 


6903 Commerce, Mo. 
P.,MissEmma Henchan. 


6904 Hoopeston, 
P., Sadie J. Hanna. 


6905 Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Griffin Band. 
P., Phoebe C. Wilson. 


6906 Laconia, N. H. 
P., Lizzie M. Bryant. 


6907 Sheboygan, Wis. 
M. E. Church Band. 
P., Alice M. Edleblute. 


A great artist once painted a picture of a 
woman clinging, with both hands, to the 
cross, amidst foaming billows. But some- 
how it did not please him, and he painted 
another. It was the same woman, the same 
cross, the same raging sea ; but this time she 
held on with one hand, and with the other 
she upheld a sinking, drowning one. This 
was a true picture of the gospel; and every 
genuine christian is clinging not only to the 
cross himself, but, like the Saviour, seeking to 
save those who are sinking amidst the waves 


of sin and sorrow.— Ringwood. 


The World’s Congress of Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, at Zurich, 
Switzerland, August, 1869—from letter of 
Geo. T. Angell, American delegate. 

THE CONGRESS AT ZURICH. 

Here I found myself the only delegate 
from America, England being represented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Colam and two others. 
The city hall of the city was placed at our 
disposal, and our mornings devoted to dis- 
cussions, by the use of interpreters, in the 
various languages of our respective nations. 

Monday evening we had a public recep- 
tion. Tuesday afternoon and evening, a 
steamboat excursion on the lake, with music 
and flags of the various nations ; supper on 
a beautiful island in sight of the snow clad 
Alps, and, on our return in the evening, fire- 
works and a partial illumination of the city. 

Wednesday afternoon, a reception at a 
gentleman’s chateau just outside the city, 
and a garden-concert and fireworks in the 
evening ; and Thursday afternoon and even- 
ing, an elegant dinner, in a hall beautifully 
decorated with flags of the various nations, 
and a band playing the various national 
melodies. We were taken to the hall in the 
private carriages of wealthy citizens. 

It was my aim, as those will notice who 


— 


x 


THE MATTERHORN, 


Canton Valois, Switzerland, 14,835 feet high, two and a half 
times the height of our Mt. Washington, White Mountains. 
Used by kind permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


have read my ninth letter in “Our Dum& 


. Animals,” October, 1869, to bring forcibly 


before that Congress the importance of 
humane education. Zhe closing words of 
my written and afterwards printed report 
to the Congress, which will be found in 
November, 1869, “Our Dumb Animals,” 
were: “Our Society is now, striving [after 
naming other things] /o wnite all religious 
and political parties on one platform, for the 
purpose of carrying a humane literature and 
education into all the schools of the country, 
and thus not only insure the protection of 
animals, but also the prevention of crime, 
unnecessary wars, and forms of violence. 
When the leading minds of all nations shall 
act together on this subject, and the nations 
shall be humanely educated, wars between 
nations will end,” 


NO SMOKING CAR NEEDED. 


It was noticed by many who journeyed to 
Philadelphia to attend the late convention of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor that 
no smoking cars were called for on the longest 
trains. One train that contained nearly a 
thousand delegates, hundreds of them young 
men, had not a single smoker on board, ‘‘ even 
in the baggage car,” a fact which speaks well 
for the attitude of the young people on the 
tobacco question.— New York Witness. 
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THE CATTLE KING. 


In the dreary west the winter comes, 
With sleet and hail and chills, 

The wild winds blow a gale of snow 
Over the frozen hills. 


The snow-flakes fall in a blinding cloud, 
Covering all the land; 

Leaving no trace of grass or tree 
On the face of the prairie grand. 


The herds of cattle shiver and moan 
In the bitter winter air, 

And search in vain for a blade of grass 
On the wide plains frozen and bare. 


Their master looks out on the desolate fields, 
Unheeding their piteous cries, 

Wraps closer around him his fur-lined cloak, 
And away to the south he flies. 


In the balmy hush of the tropic air, 
*Midst the orange trees’ sweet perfume, 

To forget the pain on that western plain, 
The winter's cold and gloom. 


In a white-walled southern city, 
Where beauty and pleasure dwell, 

He spends his gold with lavish hand 
On many a dark-eyed belle. 


A king they call him, a ca/tle king, 
This man with the diamonds grand; 

Cattle he owns by the thousands, 
Away in the western land. 


A king without throne or diadem, 
With no royal blood in his veins, 

His subjects only the dying herds, 
His kingdom the frozen plains. 


A murderer? No, his hands are clean, 
He has no murder done; 

He only lets his subjects die 
In the fields near the setting sun. 


But there is another monarch 
Whose kingdom the whole world is, 
And the cattle on a thousand hills, 
» Overall the earthare His. 


When in the balance weighed 
God's cattle against his gold, 

How will he stand, this self-made king, 
When all our acts are told? 


How will he face the Master 
Upon that last great day? 
How make excuse for his base neglect, 
And the lives he has thrown away? 
GeorGia Hay. 


God records each of my actions which are 
well done, and later they will form my crown in 
Heaven.— Golden Sands. 


LAUGHTER AS A HEALTH PROMOTER. 


In his ‘“‘ Problem of Health,” Dr. Greene 
says that there is not the remotest corner or 
little inlet of the minute blood vessels of the 
human body that does not feel some wavelet 
from the convulsions occasioned by good 
hearty laughter. The life principle of the 
central man, is shaken to its innermost depths, 
sending new tides of life and strength to the 
surface, thus materially tending to insure good 
health to the persons who indulge therein. 
The blood moves more rapidly and conveys a 
different impression to all the organs of the 
body, as it visits them on that particular mystic 
journey when the man is laughing, from what 
it does at other times. For this reason every 
good hearty laugh in which a person indulges 
tends to lengthen his life, conveying, as it does, 
new and distinct stimulus to the vital forces.— 
London Standard. 


IS THAT SO! 

Why should intelligent persons, as if they 
were parrots, adopt and utter certain phrases 
and exclamations? I sat by Mrs. Blank (her 


husband is a clergyman) in the street-car a few | 
days ago, and after we had exchanged greet- | 


ings, I said, ‘‘My cousin Angeline sails for 
Liverpool today.” ‘‘/s that so!” said Mrs. 
Blank. ‘ Yes,” I said, rallying as well as I 
could, for this reply takes all the spirit from 
me, ‘‘and she is always very ill on the ocean.” 


‘* Ts that so!” said Mrs. Blank again. A pause | 
followed. How can one continue to pay out 


the coin of conversation if not even the interest 
comes back? 

I was glad to get out of the car and meet 
pretty Amy Dexter. I had a bit of news for 
her. Amy is in the High School, and I told 
her at once that Miss Cummins, who taught her 
botany last year, is to be married soon. ‘‘ Js 
that so!” returned Amy. I love Amy, but I do 
not like ‘‘ 7s ‘hat so!”” and I hastened on to get 
out of its way; but as I went along Frank 
Sullivan overtook me, and will you believe that 
when I told Frank that Mr. Strockton had really 
promised to answer a question, he exclaimed 
** Ts that so!” 

Later in the day I told Mr. Emory that his 
playing on the organ last Sunday had been 
much complimented, and he smiled and mur- 
mured, /s that so!”—ANNIE M. Lippy, in 
‘“* Wide Awake.” 

SAVED BY KINDNESS. 

We will call him Jim, for I do not remember 
his name. He had lost all respectability, and 
was a common gutter drunkard. His family 
had disowned him, and would not recognize him 
when they met him. Occasionally he would 
get a job at the stables where Dr. Davis kept his 


-horse. One morning the Dr. laid his hand on 


Jim’s shoulder and said, 

“Jim, I wish you would give up the drink.” 

There was something very like a quiver of the 
man’s lips as he answered, 

“If I thought you cared I would; but there is 
a great gulf between you and me.” 

‘‘*Have I made any gulf, Jim? 
moment before you answer.” 

No, you haven't.” 

** If you had been a millionaire, could I have 
treated you more like a gentleman?” 

you couldn’t.” 

**T do care, Jim.” 

‘* Say it again, won’t you?” 

‘*T docare, Jim,” with a tender little emphasis 
on the ‘ Jim.” 

Davis, never touch another drop of 
liquor as long as I live. Here’s my hand on it.” 

This was fifteen years ago; and ‘‘Jim” is to- 
day the respectable and respected Mr. ——. 
Saved by a kind word! Will you make an effort 
this week to win some one by kindness? : 

— Christian Advocate. 

A CLEVER CAT. 

Over at the West End, Boston, there lives 
a colored family which is noted for possess- 
ing a breed of cats which it seems to have a 
monopoly of—remarkably intelligent ani- 
mals they are, if not always sleek and hand- 
some. Not long ago a lady on Beacon Hill 
who was in need of a servant, and to whom 
a daughter of this colored household had 
been recommended, called one evening at 
the little house up an alley where the people 
lived. A stout black woman came to the 
door. 

“Does Eliza Orangeblossom live here?” 
the lady asked. 

“Yes, she do, ma’am; but she ain’t in 
jes’ dis minute,” said the stout colored 
woman. “ But ef you'll step in, I’ll sen’ out 


Think a 


arter her.” 

She led the way in and seated the lady in 
the living-room of the house. There were 
several cats present, one of which, a scrawny 


| 

| but alert-looking Maltese with green eyes, 
| rubbed up amiably and inquiringly against 
| the visitor’s dress. 

_ “You come ’way from dar, you Malty!” 
exclaimed the colored woman to the cat. 
“You hyah me? Now you go ober t’ de 
ch’ch and git ’Lizy, and bring her home. 
You go fetch ’Lizy,” she repeated, holding 
the door open. 

The cat, after sidling and wavering on 
the threshold a moment, as cats always do 
in order not to appear too obedient, disap- 
peared through the door. 

“ Will — will the cat bring your daughter ?” 
the lady asked in astonishment. 

“ Laws bless ye, ma’am, you wait an’ see,” 
said the colored woman. 

Some minutes went by, and the lady began 
to think that the mission was quite a failure, 
| when the door opened and a strapping 
colored girl came in with the Maltese cat at 
her heels. The girl had hardly got in when 
she broke out : 

“Mammy, did you send that ’ar Malty to 
fetch me?” 

“Co’se I did.” 

‘*Wal’ now, I’m tired o’ havin’ dat cat 
follerin’ me up wherever I go. Seems like 
I can’t go nowhere but you send her after 
me! Dere I was in de pra’r meetin’ sittin’ 
quiet in de pew listenin’ to Matildy Johnson 
relatin’ her ’sperieces wid grace, an’ all ’t 
once in walks dat cat right up de aisle, and 
begins mewin’ and yowlin’ at de pew door! 
Oh, dey wus all lookin’ and laughin’ and 
nothin’ for me ter do, o’ co’se, but ter went 
right out. I hope ye’ll ’scuse me, ma’am, 
but I reckon you wouldn’t like ter be fotched 
home way fom de pra’r meetin’ by a 
shcreechin’ Maltese cat, neither!” 

The visitor could not help inwardly reck- 
oning that she wouldn’t. But her admiration 
for the cat was so great that she made a 
point afterward to get one of her kittens. 

THE ANGELUS BIRD. 


When traveling in the forests of Guiana 
and Paraguay, it is not uncommon to meet 
with a bird whose music greatly resembles 
that of an Angelus bell when heard from a 
distance. ‘The Spaniards call this singular 
bird a bellringer, though it may be still 
more appropriately designated as the Angelus 
bird, for, like the Angelus bell, it is heard 
three times a day, morning, noon, and night. 
Its song, which defies all description, con- 
sists of sounds like the strokes of a bell, 
succeeding one another every two or three 
minutes, so clearly and in such a resonant 
manner, that the listener, if a stranger, 
imagines himself to be near a chapel or 
convent. But it turns out that the forest is 
the chapel, and the bell a bird. 

‘The beauty of the Angelus bird is equal 
to his talent ; he is as large as a jay, and as 
white as snow, besides being graceful in 
form and swift in motion. But the most 
curious ornament of the Angelus bird is the 
tuft of black, arched feathers on its beautiful 
head ; it is of conical shape and about four 
inches in length.— Guardian Angel. 

A wise colored man is quoted as saying: 
‘* Pears to me like dar was some kind of mis- 
decomposition in all dis talk about babies cuttin’ 
de teef. De way I look at it, it’s de teef cuttin’ 
de babies.” 


t 
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KATIE’S ANSWER. 


Miss C. H. Tuayer, in Fudge. 
Och! me Katie’s a rogue, it is thrue, 
But her eyes, like the skies, are so blue, 
An’ her dimples so swate, 
An’ her ankles so nate, 
Shure she dazed an’ she bothered me, too. 


Till one mornin’ we wint for a ride, 
Whin, demure as a bride, by me side 
Like a darlint she sat, 
Wid the wickedest hat 
’Neath a purty girl’s chin iver tied. 
An’ me heart, arrah, thin, how it bate! 
Fur me Kate looked so temptin’ an’ swate, 
With cheeks like the roses 
An’ all the red posies 
Ye ’ud see in her gardin’ so nate. 


But I sat jist as mute as the dead, 

Till she said, wid a toss of her head, 
I'd known that today 
Ye'd have nothing to say, 

I’d have gone wid me coosin instead.” 


Thin I filt meself grow very bowld, 
For I knew she’d not scold if I towld 
Uv the love at me heart, 
That ud niver depart 
Though I lived to be wrinkled and owld. 


An’ I said: ‘‘ If I dared to do so, 

I'd let go of the baste an’ I'd throw 
Both me arms round yer waist, 
An’ be stalin’ a taste 

Uv thim lips that are coaxin’ me so.” 


Thin she blushed a more illigant red, 
As she said, widout raisin’ her head, 

An’ her eyes lookin’ down 

’Neath their lashes so brown, 
‘“°'Ud ye like me to dhrive, Mishter Ted?” 


> 
[For Our Dumb Animals}. 
A KIND ACT. 


A short time ago I was riding in a horse-car 
in the suburbs of New Bedford. As we ap- 
proached the more populous part of the city a 
little group on the sidewalk signalled for the 
car to stop. Anelderly lady and two young 
ladies — one of the latter holding in her arms a 
baby, apparently about a year old-— comprised 
the group. The eldest, perhaps the grand- 
mother, entered the car and seating herself took 
the baby in her lap. The young woman went 
back to the sidewalk and the driver started his 
horses. As soon as the child saw that its 
mother was not in the car it set up the most 
pitiful cries and stretched its little hands back- 
ward as it looked over the grandmother's shoul- 
der and saw its mother, now some distance 
behind though following the car. Everybody 
in the car seemed to sympathize with the poor 
little creature, but were hardly prepared for 
what followed. 

The young conductor struck the bell im- 
peratively, and running along the step at the 
side of the open car snatched the baby from the 
arms of the old lady, saying as he did so, ‘* She 
wants it!” and as the car stopped he sprang to 
the ground with the crying child and ran back 
with it and placing it in its mother’s arms 
returned to the car. As the horses started and 
he passed me, going forward to collect a fare, I 
said ‘* Jf the Soctety with a long name had seen 
you do that I think they would give you a 
medal.” His face was flushed and his eyes 
shining but he made some light reply as he 
went to the rear of the car. It was a merciful 
and manly thing to do, and those of us who saw 
it will not soon forget the bright-faced young 
man who stopped his car to soothe the distress 
of a crying baby. S. M. G. 


CARLO IN TEARS. 
FROM FOREST AND STREAM. 

‘He had been owned by Rev. B. C. Phelps, 
a Methodist preacher stationed at Danielson- 
ville, Conn. When Mr. Phelps was removed to 
another charge he made mea present of him. 
The dog took kindly enough to me, as yellow 
dogs always do to small boys, and we struck up 
a great friendship, and had glorious old times 
hunting woodchucks and rabbits. It was ‘hunt- 
ing without a gun,’ but with Carlo’s help I cap- 
tured lots of game, such as it was. The dog 
had not appeared to mind parting from his 
former owner, and as time went by I took it for 
granted that he had forgotten that he ever 
owned any other master than myself. One day, 
it must have been a year afterward, we had been 
out on a hard campaign against the wood- 
chucks, and I reached home just at sundown. 
As I went into the house by one door Mr. 
Phelps entered by another; he had been an 
intimate friend of my father’s and now walked 
right in without any ceremony. After greetings 
by my father and mother, and just as Phelps 
was seating himself, Carlo came running in, 


without noticing that he was there. ‘Why, 
Carlo!’ said Mr. Phelps. The dog stopped, 
looked, and with a bound was in his old 


master’s lap, and lay across his knees motion- 
less, with his head hanging down, while tears 
rolled down from his eyes and dropped on the 
floor. Well, sir, at seeing the dog weep, Phelps 
himself choked,.and the tears came into his 
eyes. Father followed suit, and I heard 
something that sounded like a sob from mother.” 


> 
AND THE MEN SAT STILL. 


An incident occurred on an afternoon train 
on the Consolidated Road the other day that 
ought to have found its way into print before 
this. It has numerous lessons. Among the 
passengers were three sweet and quiet Sisters of 
Charity in their characteristic dress. A drunken 
man, very drunk and annoying, entered the car 
and sat down beside one of them. He talked 
persistently, drank from a big bottle that he 
carried, and finally stuck his disagreeable face 
repeatedly into the long bonnet of the Sister in 
a most insulting way. She was evidently much 
frightened. The conductor had already been 
told of the man’s conduct, but did nothing. 
The other passengers, in true passenger fash- 
ion, sat and looked on. No man stirred. 

Finally a woman, white as a sheet and full of 
suppressed indignation, got up from her seat 
and went to the rescue. She grabbed the 
fellow’s bottle, wrested it from his hands and 
flung it out of the window, and she took hold of 
him, and after a lively and unassisted struggle 
got him out of the seat. ‘I’m no Roman 
Catholic,” she said excitedly to the spectators, 
‘but I can’t sit still and see a Sister of Charity 
insulted.”—Chicago Times. 


ON THE WIRE. 


Blondin crossing Niagara on the tight-rope 
never had a more excited audience than the one 
in San Francisco, made up of adults and 
children, which gazed upon a mouse walking 
on the high wire of the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

When he had got thirty feet away from the 
telegraph-pole the mouse grew very timid and 
searcely advanced at all. At length he grew 
bolder, and finally made the perilous distance of 
over three hundred feet to the next pole. 

The wire must have been at least twenty feet 
from the ground, and how the mouse got so 
high in the air on the wire and was enabled to 
walk it at all was a cause of much wonder to 
everybody. 

A child at length explained the mystery of 
the mouse’s queer journey by narrating howa 
black-and-tan dog had pursued it, making it 
take to the pole. 

When the mouse had completed his dangerous 
mid-air trip, he climbed down the pole and 
stepped on the hand of a looker-on, who carried 
him away in triumph.— Sabdsath Visitor. 


DONALD 


THE GUARDIAN OF ‘* DANA HALL,” YOUNG 


LADIES SEMINARY, AT WELLESLEY, MASS. 


Miss Julia A. Eastman, Principal of “Dana 
Hall School for young ladies ,” at Wellesley, 
Mass., is well known to many of our readers 
as the author of “ Striking for the Right,” 
in our judgment the most interesting book 
ever written teaching kindness to dumb 
animals. 

A thousand dollar prize was offered by 
Lothrop & Co., publishers of this city, for 
the best story for Sunday Schools. 

It was won by Miss Eastman’s “ Striking 
for the Right” [which by the way can be 
obtained of the publishers, or at our office 
at $1 per copy]. Miss Eastman sends us a 
check for $25 enclosed in the following letter 
and we have solicited and obtained her 
consent to present “ Donald” 
readers : 


to our 


Dana HALL, WELLESLEY, MAss. 
Mr. Geo. T. ANGELL, 

Dear Sir :—In sending you our contribution 
to the funds of your society, permit me to call 
your attention to the vignette upon the check 
itself. Jt #s the engraved portrait of our faith- 
ful dog ‘‘ Donald,” who for seven years has 
guarded the home and cheered the hearts of our 
large household at Dana Hall. The new 
check-books have just come and I take pleasure 
in dedicating ¢he first check to the service of 
the race which Donald represents. Donald is a 
large fellow—a mixture of the Collie and St. 
Bernard —black and tan in color, and the 
picture does not flatter him. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jutia A. EASTMAN. 

September 14th, 1889. 


Long live Donald and long may he faith- 
fully guard the young ladies of Dana Hall. 
—[Eprror]. 


Cork-screws have sunk more people than 
cork-jackets will ever save. 


Parlor matches— most matches are made in 


In summer they are made in 
the mountains and at the sea-shore. 


parlors in winter. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 
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The overhead check-rein for the horse is re- 
fined and steady torture, not for the strain back- 
ward of the neck, but because the animal cannot 


see the ground on which he is stepping. The 
swaying of his head from side to side is evidence 
of his trying to find relief.—Boston Transcript. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


President, Geo. T. ANGELL; Vice Presidents, His 
EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR, and 100 others through- 
out the State; Treasurer, CHARLES FAIRCHILD; 
sellor, WILt1aAmM Mrnot, Jr.; Secretary, Josern L. 
STEVENS; Trustees of Permanent Fund, SamuEL E. 
SAWYER, SAMUEL C. Coss, Geo. T. ANGELL; Auditors, 
SAMUEL E. Sawyer, Wo. H. BALpwIn. 

Directors: George T. Angell, Mrs. Wm. Appleton, 
Dr. D. D. Slade, Russell Sturgis, Wm. H. Baldwin, G. 
J. F. Bryant, Samuel E. Sawyer, Miss Florence Lyman, 
Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb. J. Murray Forbes, Daniel Needham, 
Henry B. Hill, J. Boyle O’Reilly, Mrs. Robert Treat 
Paine, Miss Alice Russell, Miss Veronica Dwight, Miss 
E. L. Slade, Thomas W. Bicknell, Percival L. Everett, 
Augustus Hemenway, Benjamin P. Ware, David Nevins, 
Charles F. Donnelly, Hon. Edmund H. Bennett, Hon. 
Henry O. Houghton. 


Coun- 


PAT’S DECEPTION. 


An inside car-full of travelers was toiling up 
one of the long hills in the county Wicklow. 
The driver leapt down from his seat in front 
and walked by the side of the horse. The poor 
beast toiled slowly and wearily, but the six 
inside were too busily engaged in conversation 
to notice how slowly the car progressed. 

Presently the driver opened the door at the 
rear of the car and slammed it toagain. The 
passengers started, but thought the driver was 
only assuring himself the door was securely 
closed. Again the fellow opened the door and 
slammed it to again. The travelers turned 
around angrily, and asked why he disturbed 
them in that manner. 

‘“*Whist,” whispered the fellow; 
spake so loud — she'll overhear us.” 

‘* Who is she?” 

‘The mare. Spake low,” he continued, put 
ting his hand over his nose and mouth. ‘ Sure 
I’m desavin’ the crayture! Every time she 
hears the door slammin’ that way she thinks 
one of yez is gettin’ down to walk up the hill, 
and that rises her sperrits.” 

The insiders took the hint.— 77¢ Bits. 


* don’t 


Some mares are just as bad as young 
mothers, they want to show all visitors the 
baby. Now there was my mare Polly, 
as soon as her foal was born last spring, 
no one could go into the paddock but she 
had to bring up her colt for inspection, 
and she got to be a_ regular nuisance.— 
N. W. Live Stock Journal. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 
Watch the girls you see on the streets, on the 
trains, in places of public gathering—girls who 
are brimming with misdirected mirth. Their 
behavior is often improper, not from volition, 
but from the absence of a wise counsellor to 


| guide their actions, to direct their mirth-loving 


souls into proper channels. Tell me, do you 
think they would dare to lay their heads on 
mother’s lap and tell the day’s happiness—whom 
they meet, with whom they were talking, the 
gist of the conversation, the jokes that were 
passed? 

A mother who will invite her daughters’ 
confidence in regard to her friends of the 
opposite sex is guiding those girlish feet safely 
past pitfalls dark and deep. 

Girls, make your mother your best friend. 
She will never reveal your secrets. She will 
never divulge what ts told her in confidence. 

The school-girl ‘‘confidante” is worthless, 


false, unsafe. 


Tell your mother all, and be assured she will 
be ever your ready and truest confidante, 
adviser and aid.—Holy Family, New Orleans. 


> —_ 
Cases Reported at Office in September, 

For beating, 23; over-working and over-loading, 19; over- 
driving, 9; driving when lame or galled, 45; non-feeding 
and non-sheltering, 9; abandoning, 6; torturing, 15; driv- 
ing when diseased, 6; cruelly transporting, 3; general 
cruelty, 46. 

Total, 181. 

Disposed of as follows, viz.: Remedied without prosecu- 
tion, 68; warnings issued, 61; not found, 13; not substanti- 
ated, 27; anonymous, 3; prosecuted, 9; 
pending, Nos. 360, 362, 363, 364. 

Animals taken from work, 29; horses and other animals 
killed, 73. 


convicted, 5; 


By Country AGENTS, THIRD QUARTER, 1889. 


For beating, 73; overloading, 34; overdriving, 21; driv- 
ing when lame or galled, 158; driving when diseased, 22; 
non-feeding and non-sheltering, 59; torturing, 6; abandon- 
ing, 11; cruelly transporting, 4; general cruelty, 100. 

Total, 488. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prose- 
cution, 439; not substantiated, 5; prosecuted, 44; con- 
victed, 33. 

Animals taken from work, 205; killed, 153. 


Receipts by the Society in September, 
FINEs. 

From Fustices’ Court.— Stockbridge, $5. 

Police Court.— Springfield, $5. 

District Courts. — Hingham, $5; Ayer, $5; Plymouth, 
$10: Waltham, $15. 

Municipal Court. — Boston 
(2 cases), $20. 

Witness Fees.— $5.60; Total, $110.60. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 
Miss Julia A. Eastman, $25; Rev. Sam’l May, $10; Mrs. 
B. F. Tryon, $5; Miss Alline, .50. 
Two Eacn. 


Solomon N. Bray, Mary Robinson, J.C. Tucker, Mary 
A. Weymouth. 


(3 cases), $40; Roxbury, 


One EAcu. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Floyd, C. J. Fisher, Alfred D. Gile, Mary 
Burdett, Nancy F. Kidder, Chas. G. Loring, Mrs. A. P. 
Mills. 

Total, $55.50. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

News Agencies, $15.23; Robt. Davis, $14; Mrs. Corinne 
Lyons, $4; Helen N. Jackson, $2.50; C. B. Thurston, 
$2.50; Edward Kendall, $2; J. H. Stevens, $2; Dr. John- 
son, $1.50; O. Little, $1.50; Mrs. Chas. Ripley, $1.50; 
R. R. Shelbiger, $1.25; J. R. Corthell, .84. 

One Eacnu. 

L.M. Sawin, Samantha M. Bowie, J. M. Adams, J. 
MacSmith, Frank W. Morse, W.H. Bangs, Bertha F. 
Ball, B. F. Knowles, H. M. Rice, Mark Noble, Mrs. 
Oscar Farwell, Mrs. W. H. Medlicott, Mrs. Phoebe R. 
Gifford, Rachel P. Morris, Mrs. F. B. Powell, Lelia B. 
Hewes, M. E. Heath, Mrs. C. D. Stuart, Mrs. M. S. 
Symonds, Mattie Wing, Mrs. Wm. Caleb Loring, H.L. R. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 

Charlotte A. Dresser, Riley Beckwith, Lillie C. Heath, 
Geo. T. Heath, Velina C. Melville, Mrs. F. H. Bradburn, 
A. E, Johnson, Mrs. J. M. Aldrich, Mrs. A. E. Bush, 
Mrs. W. E. Kellogg, Mrs. Jno. M. Hodge, Bertha W. 
Forbes, J. C. Fitzgerald, Tommy Lawrence, Alice Baw- 


| sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 


telle, Fred. Barker, Charlie L. Gibbs, Roxa Allen, Frank 
Wallace, Bertha Porter, Harry J. Davidson, Della Richards. 
Lottie Hawkins, Mrs. F. B. Welles, Mary J. Carr, Mrs. F, 
A. Burdett, Mrs, Cutler, Geo. Marvin, Frank Watson, H. 
M. Armstrong, Hannah Mershar, Mrs. C. F. Richardson, 
Edgar Robbins, Mrs. L. B. Chamberlain, Thomas Blake, 
J.D. Blen, Alice L. Crockett, Mrs. J. M. Cobb, Edith F. 
Robinson, Mrs. F. M. Blake, Mrs. Sarah Rogers. 
Total, $91.32. 
AMBULANCE, 

Hawkins’ Woburn Express, $2.50; S. S. Pierce & Co., 
$2; H. McShane, $2.50; Dr. S. A. Tuttle, $3. Total, $10. 
OTHER SuMs. 

Interest, $2.35; Publications sold, $44.06; Bequest from 
Mrs. James. B. Dow, $100. 

Total, $646.48. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Animal World. London, England. 

Band of Mercy and Humane Educator. 
delphia, Pa. 

Humane Journal. Chicago, IIl. 

Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 

Zoophilist. London, England. 

Animals’ Friend. Vienna, Austria. 

Bulletin of the Russian S. P. A., St. Petersburg. 

Zoophilist. Naples, Italy. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Sixteenth Report of the 
Ohio Humane Society, for 1888-9. 


Phila- 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS. 


The following other publications of the 
Massachusetts Society P. C. Animals can be 
obtained at our offices at the following cost 
prices, free of postage: 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 

Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; One hundred, 25 cents, post paid. 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
by George T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 


whole twelve bound together, or $2.00 per 100 
Twelve Lessons and review, of the Woman’s 

Christian Temperance Union, on 

Kindness to Animals, 2 cents for the 

whole bound together, or 2.00 *“ 


Care of Horses, 45 


Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

Angell, 50 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell, 6 « 
Band ot Mercy Intormation, by Geo. T. 

Angell, 100 “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. D. 

D. Slade, 100 “ 
Selections from Loagfellow, 3.00 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scripture, 

etc., 65 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell, s& « 
Fifty-two Band of aoresy A Songs and Hymns, 

book form, two cents for the whole, or 0 


Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Socie- 
ties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of 
Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the 
National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to 
everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMAL 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty. 35 cents; for fifty 
and below one hundred, 30 cents: and for one hundred 
and more copies, as now. 25 cents each, in advance. 
Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


Articles for the paper, and may be 
ilk Street, cor. 


Hawley, Boston. 


RATES OF SociETY MEMBERSHIP : 


Active Life, - - 100 00 | Associate Annual, - $500 
Associate Life,- - Children’s, 
Active Annual, - - 1000| Branch, - - - - - 100 


All members receive OUR DuMB ANIMALS free, and 
all publications of the Society. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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